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PREFACE 

My  orig'.ijwially  assigned  project  was  to  take  the  Operation- 
al Reports  Lessons  Learned  (CRLL)  ft'oin  Bietnaia  and  synthesize 
them  into  a  meaningful  study.  I  ^i^.s   to  provide  a  digest  of  sig- 
nificant concepts  for  future  chaplain  utilization  in  a  similar 
environment, 

I  spent  six  weeks  running  dovm  dead-end  leads  in  trying  to 
get  hold  of  these  reports,  I  contacted  the  last  USARV  Chaplain, 
Chaplain  (COL)  Kapustai  the  President  of  the  Chaplain's  Board, 
Chaplain  (COL)  Hope;  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas;  the  Logistic  Center,  Fort  Lee,  Virginia} 
th«  Office  of  the  Post  Chaplain,  Fort  Myer,  Virginia;  The  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  and  all  departmentc  at  the  United  States 
Army  Chaplain  Center  and  School,  Fort  Hamilton,  Kev?  York,  The 
closest  I  came  to  finding  any  of  these  reports  was  at  the  Defense 
OocLunents  Center,  Washington,  D.C.  The  reports  for  FY  68  and  69 
are  on  file  there.  The  problem  is  that  they  are  still  classified. 

At  the  end  of  these  six  vreeks  of  frustration,  during  which 
I  was  in  constant  touch  v/ith  my  research  point  of  contact,  Chap- 
lain Gruhh,  and  with  Chaplain  Saylor,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Doc- 
trine, Development,  Literature  and  Plans  at  USACHCS,  I  requested 
that  my  assignid  topic  he  changed.  I  also  proposed  an  alternate. 
This  proposal  was  approved  by  Chaplain  Saylor  and  Chaplain  Grubb 
and  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 


Matterial  for  this  paper  ic  from  the  attached  Bibliogx-a- 
phy  and  ft'om  personal  experience  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
This  experience  includes  eleven  years  as  a  civilian  parish  pas- 
tor in  South  Dakota,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, and  eight  years  as  a  troop  and  dependent  chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Army,  "both  in  CONUS  and  overseas. 


ASSIGNED  PROJIiGT 

RELEVANCE 

Chaplains  are  charged  with  staff  responsibility  for  recog» 
nizing  the  relifjcioiis  needs  of  persons  of  all  faiths  and  provid- 
ing for  those  needs  within  the  limitations  of  available  resources, 
A  growin)^  number  of  persons  in  every  command  are  becoming  invol- 
ved with  the  glossolalia  movement.  To  work  with  these  people  in 
a  harmonious  way,  the  chaplain  must  understand  this  phenomenon 
and  the  people  who  are  involved  in  the  movement. 

OBJECTIVE 

Determine,  if  possible,  any  correlation  betwaen  personal- 
ity type  and  the  individuals  involved  in  the  glossolalia  movement. 
Propose  what  all  chaplains  ought  to  know  about  speaking  in  tong- 
ues to  make  them  better  able  to  understand  and  minister  to  the 
glossolalist. 


FORWARD 

Tliroughout  the  years  of  my  ministry,  both  as  a  civilian 
parish  jjastor  and  as  an  array  chaplain,  I  have  come  to  the  oonvic* 
tion  that  there  is  a  definite  correlation  between  a  person's 
personality  make-up  and  the  ohurch  denomination  of  which  he  is  a 
part.  That  is  to  say,  people  who  are  more  outwardly  demonstrative 
with  their  emotions  tend  to  gravitate  toward  the  denominations 
which  practice  a  more  emotional  approach  to  their  expression  of 
worship  and  faith.  Those  who  are  less  inclined  to  show  their 
emotions  outwardly  are  drawn  more  toward  the  liturgical  approach 
to  worship  and  faith. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  interested  in  the  phenomenon  of 
glossolalla.  This  interest  results  from  my  acquaintance  and  ex- 
perience with  various  glossolalists  during  ray  ministry,  both  in 
the  civilian  parish  and  the  military  community,  Tho  t*tcj«,%,ht 

The  thought  occurs  to  me  -  assuming  there  is  a  correlation 
between  the  type  of  personality  an  individual  possesses  a/id  the 
denomination  of  which  he  is  a  part  -  is  there  also  a  connection 
between  the  type  of  personality  and  the  expression  of  one's  faith 
through  the  speaking  in  tongues? 

This  is  the  subject  of  thin  rsaper. 
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ZIITRODUCTIOK 

It  is  only  in  the  last  t«i  to  tvtlre  years  that  glossola* 
lia«  or  spealdUiir  in  tongues*  has  become  what  might  be  called  "re* 
speotable'i'.'  Prior  to  this  time  it  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  a  few  extreem  and  theologically  conservative  religious  sects. 
But  in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties,  this  phenomenon  came 
of  age*  Its  practice  bei;an  to  appear  within  some  of  the  mainline 
Protestant  churchs  and  also  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church* 
Among  the  more  notable  Ilrotestant  churchs  within  which  it  has 
increasingly  found  are  the  Episcopal,  Lutheran  and  Presbyterian 
eencpregations.  It  is  not  easy  to  disaise  it  as  just  another  pe* 
culiar  form  of  religious  extremism.  The  very  respectability  i 
of  those  who  now  speak  in  tongues  and  the  quiet  way  in  which  they 
are  doing  it  eliminates  that  attitude*  < 

Along  about  the  mid-sixties  clergymen  and  behavioral 
scientists  undertook  to  examine  this  phenomenon  in  depth.  Many 
heated  theological  discussions  resulted.  In  1971  a  report  was 
completed  on  the  research  conducted  by  Dr.  Paul  A.  Qualben,  a 
medical  doctor  and  psychiatrislt  and  Dr,  John  P,  Kildahl,  a  olerg[«>^ 
man  of  The  American  Lutheran  Chureh.  Their  research  was  made 
possible  by  a  grtint  from  the  Behavioral  Sciences  Research  Branch 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

After  their  report  was  completed.  Dr.  Qualben  and  Dr. 
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Kildahl  were  convinced  that  more  work  needed  to  be  done*  They 
therefore  devised  a  follow-up,  independent,  research  program. 
In  writing  this  paper  I  have  drawn  heavily  on  the  results  of 
this  research* 


I.   FIVE  CURRENT  THEORIES  OP  GLOSSOLALIA 

LAURENCE  CHRISTEN SON 

Larry  Christanson  is  a  personal  friend  of  mtna.  In  fact, 
I  participated  in  hla  ordination  service  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in 
1959.  In  his  book.  Speaking  In  Tongues,  he  states  that  this  phe- 
nomenon is  a  totally  spiritual  experience.  He  believes  that  it 
•involves  a  supernatural  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
is  clearly  spoken  of  in  the  Bible. "^  He  is  very  critical  of 
those  who  down»grade  speaking;  in  tongues  as  a  fad  or  as  mere 
emotionalism.  He  sees  it  as  a  "gift  of  the  spirit"  which  has 
resulted  in  the  rebirth  of  faith  for  many.  It  is  to  him  an  act 
of  "worship  and  adoration.'.'  He  does  not  consider  a  glossolalist 
as  beinc  either  "hysterical"  or  "fecstatic". 

ANTHONY  A,  HOEKEMA 

Anthony  A,  Hoekema  si  the  professor  of  systematic  theology 
at  Calvin  Theological  Seminary.  Though  he  doen  not  believe  that 
speaking  in  tongues  is  divinely  inspired,  he  does  believe  that 
there  is  much  value  in  the  experience.  l..ecause  it  is  not  always 
a  religious  experience  and  arises  in  a  variety  of  individuals 
subjected  to  strongly  repressed  emotional  forces,  Uoekeaa  is 

S*yr*"°®, ^^^^®**'^''®"»  "peaking  In  Trnnuep  (Minneapolisi 
Bethany  Fellowship,  f^iblishers,  i9^'8),  pTlB. 
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Inclined  to  view  It  as  a  psychological  phenomenon  which  is  readi* 
ly  produced  and  easily  understood.  He  does  admit,  however,  that 
a  tongue  speaking  experience  can  be  a  source  of  real  spiritual 
blessing  and  of  a  resurgence  of  faith.  This  he  attributes,  not 
to  the  glosaolalia  as  such,  but  rather  to  the  state  of  mind  and 
the  spiritual  disciplines  which  have  preceeded  the  experience.^ 

HORTOK  T,  K2LSEY 

Morton  T.  Kelsey,  rector  (in  1961)  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Monrovia,  California,  states  that  his  research  clearly 
shows  glossolalia  to  be  different  in  both  kind  and  quality  from 
either  an  ecstatic,  hysterical  experience  or  an  innocuous  release 
of  strong  religious  emotions.  He  discusses  five  views  of  glosso- 
lalia as  a  psychologically  caused  phenomenon i 

t.  A  Manifestation  of  schizophrenia 

2.  A  form  of  hysteria 

3*  A  result  of  hypnotism 

kn     A   ease  of  autosuggestion 

5«  An  exalted  laemory  based  on  repression^ 

Kelsey  disagrees  v^lth  the  first  view  because  the  tongue- 
speaker  does  not  suffer  any  damage  to  his  ego  suid  remains  clear- 
ly  able  to  differentiate  between  reality  and  unreality. 


«  ^  _  Anthony  A.  rloekema,  i^St  About  2im£ue  •:neavin/^?  (William 
B,  Eerdwans  Publishing  Company,  1968),  p.  135, 

■'Morton  T,  Kelsey,  '^ongue  apeakingi  A^  F.xperincnt  ia 
Spiritual  lixxjorionce   (Garden  City,  Mew  Yorki  Doubleday  and  Com- 


pany, Inc.,  1968),  p.  210 
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Ha  disagrees  with  the  second  view  because»  while  recopnis-* 
ing  that  both  hysteria  and  tongue-speaking  ohvloualy  arise  fi*om 
the  uneonsoioust  he  sees  no  other  connection  hetiveen  them. 

In  regard  to  the  third  view,  ?'elsejr  recognises  that  both 
hypnotism  and  tongue^ speaking  can  open  the  laind  to  the  unoonsci- 
ous.  Yet  hnre,  he  savs,  the  liVreness  ends. 

The  theory  that  glosnolalia  is  a  form  of   autosug-gestlon 
(fourth  view)  he  dismijsses  entirely,  for,  as  he  cnys,  it  is  ex* 
treerely  doubtful  that  an  individual  can  "autosuf^ect  hinsolf  into 
a  transfonain?^  rclir:iou8  exporience," 

As  for  view  number  five,  the  eTtalted  memory,  Kelsey  feel« 
it  offers  no  explanation  as  to  what  might  trigger  the  experience, 
Glossolalia,  according  to  Kelsey,  is  a  significant  psychological 
and  religious  phenomenon  best  understood  in  relation  to  Jung's 
theory  of  the  collective  unconscious, 

JOHN  L,  SHEPRIL 

John  L,  Sherrlll,  a  reporter  and  writer  on  the  staff  of 
Guideoosta  magatlne,  views  ?lo«solalia  in  a  purely  religious 
context.  Though  he  does  not  advance  any  psychological  explana* 
tions  for  the  tongues-speaking  phenomenon,  still  the  language  he 
uses  closely  parallels  the  psychological  explanations  of  other 
writers.  He  empasises  that  he  believes  that  glossolalia  is  a 
gift  of  the  Koly  Spirit,  He  is  interested  in  what  he  calls  the 
"group  mind,**  He  believes  that  "intifnate,  sustaining  sroup- 


^Ibid,,  p.211. 
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fellowship*  is  a  dlstlngulBhing  feature  of  glossolalla.^ 

WAIWS  E*  OATSS 

Wayne  E.  Gates,  a  professor  at  Southern  £iaptiat  Theologi- 
cal  Seminary,  feels  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  generalizations 
as  to  the  nontal  health  of  glossolalists*  lie  does  suggest,  how* 
ever,  that  gloEsolalia  ie  "a  childlike  foara  of  language.*^  The 
toddler  repeats  sounds  that  are  meaningless  to  the  listener  but 
satisfying  to  the  child,  lie  does  not  make  sense  in  his  speech, 
but  is  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  another  person  who  is  neither 
included  in  the  monologue  nor  expected  to  respond  to  it.  This, 
Gates  believes,  accurately  describes  the  pheno.Jtenon  of  tongue- 
speaking,  Qates  believes  it  is  a  breakthrough  of  deeply  felt  but 
long  pent-up  passions  wliich  find  expression  in  sounds  unintelli- 
gible to  the  listener  but  meaningful  to  the  speaker.  He  asserts 
that  tongue-speakers  tend  to  have  weak  egos,  confused  identities, 
high  anxiety  levels,  and  generally  unstable  personalities.  He 
feels  that  speaking  in  tongues  allows  the  psychically  ill  to  com- 
raunicate  their  deep  and  too-long-ropressed  religious  emotions  in 
a  socially  acceptable  form. 


^John  L,  Sherril,  They  Speak  -ith  Other  Tonrues  (New  Yorkt 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1964-), 
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'.fayne  S,   Dates,   "A  3ocio-?aycholon:ical  3t«dy  of  Glossola- 

lia,*  in  Prank  Star^^r,  k.  Glenn  Hinson,   and    '^ayne  K,  Oates,  Glos- 
ISlalif  >   Tpnfrue  ope^irig  ^n  Mbli£^t   Historical.  SLl  PsvchSlQ- 

gtical  Perspective   riew  York  3.na  Ilashvillex      Abinfton  Press,    1967), 


H.   RESULTS  OF  THE  QUALBEN-KILDAHL  RESEARCH 

Dr.  Paul  A,  Qualben  and  Dr.  John  P.  Klldahl  interviewed 
in  depth  jmd  /y»ve  psychologioal  tests  to  twenty  sloseolaliots 
and  twenty  non^lossolallats.  All  the  subjects  were  active  men- 
bers  of  mainline  Protestant  congre/orations.  They  were  very  eare* 
fully  selected  to  be  equnted  by  relif^ious  sincerity,  religious 
interest  and  activity,  age,  sex,  marital  status  and  educational 
level,  ^ty  were  each  evaluated  on  the  basis  of i 

1,  A  structured  psychiatric  interview 

2,  Foxir  psychological  tests 

3,  A  recording  of  the  Individuals  tonfoie-speaicing 
Results  of  this  research  T>ro,1^ect  indicate! 

1,  That  glossolalists  are  more  submissive,  suggestible 
and  dependent  in  the  presence  of  authority  figures  than  non-ton- 
gue-speakers 

2,  They  always  thought  about  some  benevolent  authority 
person  when  they  began  to  speak  in  tonp^ea 

3,  That  glossolalists  feel  better  about  themselves  aftsr 
•l»aking  in  tongues'^ 

Thfts  r*?norted  feeling  of  wQll-beln/^  was  joreater  thnn  for 

'John  P.  Kildahl,  TJj£  Fsycholo^/  Of  SpeaKin?^  Iji  Ton.Taes 
(New  York,  l^vansbon,  Snn   Francisco,  Loadoni   :iarper  and  now,  rub- 
lishers,  1972 )•  pp«  M)-41, 
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th«  control  group  which  did  not  8p«ak  in  tongues,  Tho  study, 
hoirtvcr,  produced  conclusive  evidence  that  these  benefits  were 
dependent  upon  aocept&nee  by  the  leader  and  other  aembers  of  a 
tongue-speaking  group  rather  than  upon  the  actual  experience  of 
speaking  in  tongues  itself,  without  regular  buoying  up  from 
others,  the  frequency  and  meaning  of  the  tongue-speakers  exper* 
ience  diminished. 


®Ibid.  p.  55-56, 


Ill*   PSYCHOLOGICAL  FACTORS  IN  THE  GLOSSOLALIA  E 

EXPERIENCS 

Th«r«  appears  to  be  some  significant  psychological  and/or 
•motional  differences  between  tongue-speakera  and  non-tongue- 
speakersc 
ANXIETJf 

Through  careful  interviewingt  Dr#  Qualben  learned  that 
$9^  of  the  tongue*sx>eakers  had  experienced  a  clearly  defined 
anxiety  crisis  preceding  their  speaJcing  in  tongues*  Only  30^ 
of  the  control  group  had  experienced  sinilar  anxiety  crises*  It 
was  also  observed  that  the  very  experience  of  learning  to  speak 
in  tongues  generated  anxiety* 

RE6RESSI0H 

A  psychological  regression  was  another  emotional  factor 
observed  in  the  tongue* speaker*  By  this  is  meant  a  reversion  to 
an  earlier  level  of  maturity*  During  this  regression  the  ration* 
al»  coiranonsenset  ego-eontrolled  way  of  relating  to  life  is  sowe- 
how  diminished*  One  becomes  "more  childlike*  less  critical  in 
nature* **  The  critical  faculties  are  subdued,  without  exposure 
to  a  regressive  group  experience,  tongue-speaking  could  not  be 
induced* 

MATURITY 

Though  people  of  all  levels  of  maturity  are  involved  in 
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the  tongues  movement,  those  with  a  low  level  of  emotional  stabi- 
lity tend  to  be  extreem  in  their  affirmation  of  the  benefits  of 
glesselalia.  Some  were  "psychologivally  in  a  similar  oonditlon 
to  those  who  have  eai   obsessive  fantasy  regarding  numbers,  or  a 
hand-wak^ng  oompulsion*"^  Some  claimed  tmusual  gifts  and  often 
"were  not  amenable  to  reasonable  discussion  with  other  people** 

THE  MAGICAL  QUALITY 

All  tongue*8peakers  entertained  a  certain  magioal  notion 
of  what  glossolalia  meant*  The  term  magioal  was  defined  by  the 

belief  that  God  controlled  and  directed  believers*  lives  in  a 

11 
"mechanistic  way,** 

THE  PLACE  OP  Th^  IRRATIONAL 

Closely  tied  to  the  magical  is  the  irrational  quality 

with  which  many  tongue-speakers  invested  their  experience.  It 

was  irrational  in  the  sense  that  "the  speakers  did  not  attempt  to 

conceptualize  or  understand  it  within  the  framework  of  their 
usual  world  *'^^     They  said  the  experience  was  impossible  "  o 

to  confirm  scientifically  because  it  was  a  private  matter  and 
it's  claims  could  neither  be  proven  or  disproven* 

FEELINGS  OF  WORTHLESSNESS 

A  sense  of  worthlessness  invariably  went  along  with  the 
onset  of  speaking  in  tongues.  This  feeling  often  had  the  marks 
of  typical  depression.  They,  however,  were  not  the  same  as  guilt 


%bid,,  ti,59   ^^Ibid,,  p,60   ^^Ibld,,  p,60   ^^Ibid.,  p,61 
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feftlings,  according  to  Dr,  Kildahl,  and  were  usually  not  attach- 
ed to  specific  acts  or  deedfl*  They  v/ere  simply  a  "total  sense  of 
nothingnesa  and  worthlessneso.T  -^ 

^^Ibid.,  p.  6k, 


IV.   SIAIMARY 

Many  booXs  have  be«m  writtan  and  a  consid^rabl*  aaount  of 
research  has  been  conducted  concerning  the  phenomenon  called 
glosaolalia  or  speaking  in  tongues.  The  most  careful  and  signif- 
icant research,  in  ny  opiniont  has  been  done  and  is  continuing  to 
be  done  by  Dr.  Qualben  and  Dr.  Kildahl.  To  paraphrase  briefly 
the  results  of  their  research  the  following  indications  emerge, 

1.  Glossolalists  are  neither  nore  nor  less  emotionally 
disturbed  than  equally  religious  non-tongue«>8peakers. 

2.  They  appear  to  have  a  pronounced  dependency  on  an 
authority  figure  who  is  regarded  as  being  benevol^it. 

3#  They  appear  to  have  a  prior  need  for  acceptance  by  a 
group  and  by  God. 

4.  Once  the  ability  tc  speak  in  tongues  is  achieved,  a 
feeling  of  relaxation  and  euphoria  follows. 

5»  This  feeling  is  accompanied  by  one  of  having  found 
oneself  and  of  having  found  a  home  in  the  eonpany  of  other  tongue- 
speakers. 
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•^-l*- 


V«   CONCLUSIONS 

It  a^^pears  to  rce  that  the  evidence  does  support  ray  Initial 
theory  that  there  is  a  correlation  between  personality  type  and 
the  indiyiduals  who  are  involved  in  glossolalia  or  speaking  in 
tongues.  People  who  practice  glossolalia  tend  to  be  more  su'o- 
vissive,  st5g;?*estlble,  and  dependent  in  the  presence  of  an  auth* 
ority  figure  than  those  who  do  not. 

As  a  Christian!  I  do  not  dispute  the  claim  that  speaking 
in  ton«niefl  is  a  ^ift  of  God,  I  believe  this  very  sincerely.  I 
also  believe  that  God  fives  this  gift,  as  He  does  other  special 
gifts,  to  those  whom  He  chooses,  (1  Corinthians  12 til)  Because 
this  is  true,  to  ne  it  logically  follows  that  the  gift  of  speak- 
ing  in  tongues  is  given  to  iStfividoals  whose  psychelofical  and 
emotional  salre-up  is  rueh  that  It  «dll  strve  to  their  i«£4diate 
and  lasting  benefit. 

It  is  important  that  we  chaplains,  who  must  relate  to  and 
work  with  glossolalists,  recognise  this,  Glossolalists  are  not 
"strange"  people  to  be  avoided  or  ignored  or  ostracized.  They 
wn   sincere  christians  who,  because  of  their  particular  needs, 
have  been  given  a  special  gift  by  God,  And  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  we  agree  with  some  of  their  theologyt  w«  must  love  them, 
accept  them  as  brothers  in  Christ,  and  seek  to  minister  to  their 
spiritual  needs.  Granted,  this  is  not  always  easy.  But,  by  God's 
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grace  and  power  and  our  conscientious  effort  to  understand  and 
to  ser^e  them,  we  can  alao  be  their  pastor. 
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